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Memorabilia. 


ULGRAVE MANOR HOUSE is to receive 
several most interesting gifts on 
occasion of the visit there of the American 
Bar Association. Among them are the 
saddle-bags and liquor-chest used by Wash- 
ington in the War of Revolution (given by 
Colonel Walter Scott, of New York); and 
a parchment deed, dated March 4, 
transferring the Sulgrave property of the 
Washingtons tc the Makepeaces, with a coffin- 
handle from the first coffin in which Presi- 
dent Washington was buried (given by Mr. 
J. G. Butler, jun., of Youngstown, Ohio). 
Sir Charles Wakefield is giving an original 
Washington letter dated trom Mount Ver- 
non, June 28, 1788, of which we take the 
text from The Morning Post of Saturday, 
June 28: 

Dear Sir,—When Mrs. Washington was at 
the Chureh at Fredericksburg she perceived 
the Tomb of her father, the late John Dan- 
dridge, Esq., in a ruinous condition, and being 
desirous of having it done up again, will you 
permit me, my dear Sir, to request the favor 
of you to engage a workman to do this. The 
cost I will remit so soon as it is known, and 
you shall inform me of the execution. 

I would thank you for ascertaining the price 
beforehand, having, from disinclination to dis- 
pute accounts, felt, in too many instances, the 
expansion of tradesmen’s consciences, when no 
previous agreement has been made. 

My best wishes, in which Mrs. Washington 
joins me, are tendered to Mrs. Carter. 

With much truth 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yr. most obed. and affect. hb. Ser., 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr | 


Orders for back | 


the | 


1606, 
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| J)R. DEE’S CABALISTIC BRACELET is 
the subject of a most interesting 
account, by our valued correspondent Lady 
Russell of Swallowfield, in 7’he Connoisseur 
for July. When Dee died in 1608 the brace- 
| let became the property of Lord Peter- 
borough. It was left by Henry, second 
Earl of Peterborough, to his daughter Lady 
Mary Mordaunt; by her to her second hus- 
band Sir John Germaine, and by him to his 
| second wife Lady Betty Berkeley. She gave 
it to the great-great-grandmother of our 
correspondent, Mary Bellenden, who married 
John Campbell, afterwards fourth Duke of 
Argyll; and it went from their son to 
Horace Walpole, at whose death it was sold. 
By the time it was destined to fall into 
Lady Russell’s hands its history had been 
forgotten by all but a few knowing persons, 
and it was with amazement that the dealers 
| present at the sale of Lord Londesborough’s 
collection, where Lady Russell bought 
it, heard the price of this trumpery 
arrangement of silver, pebbles, and a nut, 
run up to over thirty pounds. As the Note 
| sets out, it had actually been worn by Queen 
Elizabeth, under direction from Dr. Dee, as 
a cure for rheumatism. 


THEWHITE STAR LINER LAURENTIC 
submerged off the Donegal coast, where 
|she was torpedoed in January, 1917, has 
|now had all but 39 of her bars of gold 
| recovered. She went down with 3,211 bars 
on board—each valued at about £1,500. 
The last 39 (v. The Times, June 30) will 
probably present considerable difficulty to 
the divers, for smashed plates of the steamer 
are now lying over the area where the gold 
is known to be, and these had ‘to be shifted 
before the search could be made. The oper- 
ations are being carried out by the Racer, 
Admiralty salvage vessel, under Commander 
Damant, The remains of the flag found at 
the Laurentic’s mainmast, and a model in 
section of the vessel as she was found lying 
on the sea-bed are to be seen at Wembley. 


({RETNA is known chiefly for its hamlet. 
NX Gretna Green, where stands the famous 
blacksmith’s shop; but its fame, as usual, 
|has here passed over the important in 
| favour of the romantic. Gretna is a 
| ‘* factory ’’—‘‘ His Majesty’s Factory ’’—by 
| which expression is not intended a building 
| where manufactures are carried on, but an 
| area some ‘ten miles by two, on the Solway 
estuary, partly in Dumfries, partly in Cum- 
berland. This bears upon it many fac- 
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tories, in the ordinary sense, two garden 
villages, numerous buildings of different 
types, and sixteen square miles of agricul- 
tural land. Gretna is to be sold by auction 
in the fourth week in July. 


HE BLUE DIAMOND owned by the 

dancer Mlle, Primerose (Mlle, Suzanne 
Thuillier) scintillates to one’s fancy like a 
twin of the famous Moonstone. The Morn- 
ing Post on Saturday last, gave us suudry 
romantic particulars about it. How it came 
into Mlle. Thuillier’s possession is not to be 
divulged, though this lady insists first that 
it was given to her in Russia before the 
revolution there, and in 1916 she was pledg- 
ing it at Nice; secondly, that it once, 
according 'to tradition, adorned a statue of 
Buddha in an Indian Temple. Her inten- 
tion is now to offer the stone to a native 
Prince in India, that it may be replaced in 
the statue from which it was taken centuries 
ago. A Paris expert estimates its value as 


between £11,250 and £15,000. 
R. D. T. B. WOOD sends from the Brit- 


ish Museum an important letter to 
The Times of July 2, on the subject of 
Shakespeare forgeries, especially as bearing 
on the authenticity of the Revel Books. Its 
general purport is to suggest that the hand 
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'felled—have been saved by the generosity of 


| scription towards 


| ghosts 


a resident, who offers to buy the land. on 
which they stand and present it 'to the town. 
To this is to be added a substantial sub- 
the purchase of trees. 
Further subscriptions are invited that as 
many additional trees as possible may be 
saved. 
( UR EsTEEMED CORRESPONDENT Mr. J. Fatr- 
FAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, send us notice of a 
collection of fourteen stories of highwaymen, 
and other ancient wonders put 


| together by the late R. Blakeborough and 


|day, June 27: a clean copy of 


of Payne Collier has been even more busy in | 


> 


Shakespearean ‘‘ discoveries than had 
been supposed—-and that it may possibly be 
responsible for the ‘‘ Malone scrap”’ itself. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, we 
regret. to learn, requires more repair 
than the Restoration Committee had been 
aware of. Mr. L. T. Moore has iow been 
able to examine by electric light the prin- 
cipal roofs of the Cathedral and finds the 
fifteenth century Choir roof in a precarious 
state, and the Nave roof, which was rebuilt 
in 1830, to be likewise attacked. The death- 
watch, another small beetle and wet and 
dry rot are the agents of destruction: but 
the timbers of the Choir have also suffered 
from strain owing to faults in the criginal 
design which attempts at correction have 
not effectively surmounted. The South Tran- 
sept and Eastern Chapel roofs likewise need 
repair, and so serious is the condition that 
the Committee have relinquished the scheme 
for repairing the bell-tower and ic-hanging 
the bells in view of these urgent demands 
on their funds. 
PINEWOODS, Newton 
were condemned to be 


HE MILBER 


Abbot—which 


now published by Grant Richards. The title 
of the book, and of the first story it con- 
tains is ‘The Hand of Glory’—a_ subject 
which crops up from time to time in our 
columns, and which figures here as_ the 
Leeming Lane Coaching Legend. 


OME INTERESTING FIRST EDITIONS 

were sold by Messrs. Hodgson, on Fri- 
the first 
issue of the first edition of Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ (170/.); the Proof 
sheets of Scott’s ‘Tales of the Crusaders,’ 
with numerous alterations, corrections, and 
comments in Sir Walter’s hand (101l.); and 
first editions of Spenser’s ‘ Complaints’ 
(961.) and Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ (94/.). 
These, however, were all less highly prized 
than a copy of Kipling’s ‘ Schoolboy Lyrics’ 
of 1881, in its brown wrapper, which fetched 
315/. The highest price given for it 
hitherto has been 300l. 


HE sale of the Library of the late B. B. 
MacGeorge of Glasgow was begun at 
Sotheby’s on Monday last. Among the 
most interesting items were the Blake books, 
especially those from the Beaconsfield sale 
of 1882. It is interesting to see how the 
rise of prices testifies to the increased eager- 
ness of collectors about Blake. A fine copy 
of ‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’ 
which went for 501. in 1882, now realised 
660!.; and ‘The First Book of Unizen’ 
fetched 5801., having been sold at the Bea- 
consfield sale for 597. The eight leaves of 
‘The Book of Thel’ were bought in 1882 
for 231. and on Monday for 290]. Two other 
items that may be mentioned are a letter of 
Blake’s to Flaxman, 1806, with thanks for 
an introduction to Hayley, which fetched 
551., and a “‘ grangerized”’ Life of Blake 
from Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the Britis’ 
Painters,’ containing a fine collection of 
examples of Blake. which fetched 345/. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 


AN OLD CITY COMPANY. 


(OLLINSON, in his ‘ History of Somerset- 

shire,’ says that the Manor of Chil- 
compton in the sixteenth century belonged 
to the Stocker family; and he tells us ‘that 
in Filton alias Whitchurch Church of the 
same county, there is a mural monument in | 
marble against the North wall of the Nave 
with the following inscription: ‘‘ Beneath 
a stone at the Kastern part of the Ile lie 
the remains of George Stocker of this parish, 
Esquire, a descendant of the antient family 
of the Stockers in Chilecompton. He died 
Jany. 14th, 1777, in the 65th year of his 
age,” 

At that date, as it was over 200 years 
since Chilcompton first came into possession 
of this family (having been bought in 1539 | 
by John Stocker, Mayor of Poole in 1513, 
from Sir Edward Seymour), George Stocker 
could fairly claim that his family was an 
ancient one; it is, however, doubtful if he 
was aware that John Stocker of Poole was 
himself a descendant from a still older one, 
for there is no doubt that this Mayor of 
Poole was son of William Stocker, who was 
Mayor of Winchester in 1492, and grand- 
son of a Robert Stocker who died at Basing- 
stoke, 1454, or of his brother John, also of 
Basingstoke, who died 1464; these brothers 
ave mentioned in the ‘ History of Basing- 
stoke,’ but where they came from originally 
is not stated. 

It is here suggested they were members of | 
the Stocker family of Eaton Socon in Bed- 
fordshire. 

References to the Hampshire Stockers are 
very few prior to the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; perhaps the earliest is to be found 
in an old terrier at Winchester, dated 1408 
which is as follows: 

Terr. of a littel crofte of John Stocker which 
John ftrenche holdeth 1d. 

Terr. of a crofte sometime 3 tenements of 
John Stocker weh ffrenche holdeth 2d. 

‘Terr. of a crofte in the corner upon Barditche 
nighe the Chappel of St. James weh John 
firenche holdeth 2d. 

Terr, of a croft of the keep of St. John’s, 
— spittle crofte, weh John Stocker holdeth 


These crofts were most likely used by 
shepherds or drovers of sheep, in the ei:- 
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| speaks of ‘‘ John”’ 


| Robert 


| ernment 
| feited in consequence. 


| Hinton Blewitt, 
| Corton, 
| Tretheweys and Capels, 


3 


ployment of John Stocker. (Sheep are fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the 


| Stockers of Bedfordshire, and also Hamp- 


shire, circa fifteenth century). 

Milner, in his ‘ History of Winchester,’ 
Stocker being Mayor, 
1492, but this is incorrect, for on two assess- 
nent Rolls (1492-3) preserved in the Guild- 
hall, the Christian name is definitely stated 
to be William. Milner has confused Wil- 
liam with his own son John, whose name 


/ occurs amongst the scholavs of Winchester 
| College, and who is stated to be aged 11 at 


the date of his father’s election as Mayor. 
Before holding that office, William had been 
Chamberlain 16-17 Edw, 1V, Bailiff 17-18 
Edw. IV, and Constable; he also was a 
tenant of two City houses in Winchester. 
The only other Stockers mentioned in 
Hampshire in the fifteenth century were 
John (1464) and Robert (1454), both of 
Basingstoke; one of whom was the father of 
William the Mayor, who died 1503, and 
desired in his will (almost illegible from 
age) to be buried in the Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost at Basingstoke, near the grave of his 
parents. We are told in the ‘History of 
Basingstoke,’ that Robert Stocker ‘‘ owned 2 
acres of land in Holy Ghost Field under 
Longfield Hedge,’? and the same authority 
informs us that in 1442, John Stocker 
cwned the Manor of Elstrop in Basingstoke ; 
and John Stocker were both buried 
in the Chapel of the Holy Ghost, and Wil- 
liam left a legacy to it, as well as another 
to a Church in Winchester. If the Mayor 
of Poole, 1513, was the son of the Mayor 
of Winchester, 1492, the pedigree of George 
Stocker, 1777, can be considerably extended. 
That in any case the Stockers of Chil- 
compton were descendants from the Mayor 
of Poole is fairly evident; they no longer 
possessed that Manor when George died, 


| owing to the fact that Colonel John Stocker 


and his brother Anthony, having fought as 
Royalists in the Civil Wars of Charles I, 
had to compound with the Cromwellian Gov- 
; for their estates which were for- 
John and Anthony 
were in the sieges of Oxford and Wells, and 
on the surrender of the latter they fled to 


| Wales. 


Colonel John died 1658, and in his wiil 
mentions his loss of Avila, Chilcompton, 
Midscmer Norton, and 
relatives the Harringtons, 
met with similar 
father-in-law, Sir 


His 


misfortunes ; Anthony’s 
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Arthur Capel, was beheaded in the Tower. 
The other members of ‘the family scattered 
to distant parts of Somersetshire and Devon. 

The Manor House of Chilcompton is now 
the Rectory, and a few years ago the Stocker 
initials P.S. & M.S., and the Stocker arms, 
were still to be seen on one of the  out- 
houses. ; 

To return to George, 1777. His descent 
from the Mayor of Poole is as follows: 
John Stocker=Edith, d. of Ric.=Sir G. Horsey 
Mayor of | Phillps, of of Clifton. 
Poole, 1513-18 | Montacute. 

d. 1539 Re SoA ? 
John Stocker=Elizabeth, d of Sir=Sir G. Sy- 
d. 1557 | Chris. Hales, Master denham. 
| of the Rolls. 
Se ee I 
John Stocker, of Chileompton= Margaret, d. of 
d. 1612. | Anthony Scott 
A (Skut). 





| 
Anthony Stocker, of Chilcompton= Margaret, d. 
d. 1657, at 60. ot Sir 
| Arthur Capel 


William Stocker=Mary Rookwood. 


I : 
John Stocker= Katherine. 
ee sy 
George Stocker, d. 1777. 
The question arises: Who was the father 


of the Mayor of Winchester, 1492? 
CYPRIAN. 


(To be continued). 





WELLINGTON BEFORE WATERLOO. 


HE following anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington (for which the reference is 
P.R.O.—C.O, 153/8, 27 Dec., 1848) exhibits 
in a strong light his indefatigable persever- 
ance and foresight and especially exonerates 
him from the charge raised against his 
Grace by many writers of allowing himself 
to be surprised by Buonaparte while amus- 
ing himself at a ball at Brussels at the 
time referred to. 

At a dinner a short time since the Duke was 
asked, “‘ Has your Grace seen the pamphlet 
published in America by General Grouchy in 
answer to General Foy’s attack on him respec- 
ting the manoeuvres on the day previous to 
Waterloo?” “TI have,” answered the Duke, 
“and Grouchy has the best of it. He could 
not move without orders, and orders he did 
not receive. 
about them, 
“You,” exclaimed one of the party, “ every- 


As to his manceuvres, I know all | 
I was a witness to them.” | 
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one thought your Grace was at Brussels.” 
‘I know they did, but they were wrong, for 
on the evening in question 1 and Gordon* (who. 
was killed at Waterioo) left Brussels, took 
a squadron of horse, no one knowing us, and 
joined the Prussian head-quarters. I passed 
the whole of that night in conference with 
Blucher, Bulow, D’York, and Klest. In the 
morning I observed to Bulow, ‘If I had an 
English army in the position in which yours 
now is, I should expect to be confoundedly 
thrashed.’ The attack of Grouchy soon after 
commenced, and the Prussians were defeated. 
I waited long enough to see the event, and then 
1 thought it time to be off; and on the 17th 
Buonaparte made that monstrous movement 
on my flank, which was the commencement 
ot the battle of Waterloo.’ 


To prove the authenticity of the fore- 
going anecdote the following interesting 
facts have been added from three or four 
sources : 

June 15th.—The news of Napoleon’s 
attack on the Prussian outposts on Thuin at 
daybreak reached Wellington about 3 p.m., 
when he sent off orders for his troops to be 
in readiness to move. At 10 p.m., receiving 
satisfactory reports from Mons that the 
attack was not a feint, he directed them on 
Nivelles and Quatre Bras. He then went 
to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, which 
was not held in the Hétel de Ville, as 
Byron’s well-known lines imply, but in a 
coach-maker’s depot in the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie. 

16th.—About 1 a.m., when 
supper, a message arrived from Mons 
reporting the arrival of the French at 
Quatre Bras, whereupon the Duke, with 
perfect coolness, explained the situation of 
affairs to his field officers, and after desir- 
ing them to withdraw as quietly and speedily 
as possible, to get to their posts, he left 
the ball, and went ‘to bed. At 10 a.m. 
Wellington reached Quatre Bras, but seeing 
little of the enemy, rode over to Blucher. 
On seeing the Prussians drawn up behind 
the Ligny brook in such a_ position, the 
Duke could not refrain from observing that 
‘‘if my troops were so disposed, I should 
expect to be beaten,’’ but promised to sup- 
port them, if not attacked himself. 

On his return to Quatre Bras, finding that 
Ney had attacked the troops there, at 2 
p.m., Wellington sent up additional ones 
which arrived in time to save the situation. 
He lost nearly 5,000 men. But in spite of 


all were at 





* Lt.-Col. Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, 
K.C.B., 38rd Foot Guards, and A.D.C. to Wel- 
lington. 
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brilliant charges by the Pia ists (in 
one of which the Duke of Wellington was | 
nearly captured) Quatre Bras was held, 
and by the evening Ney was obliged to 


retire. Another battle was raging, 6 miles 
distant, at Ligny, which had begun at | 
2.30 p.m. 


On the 17th, the Duke, learning of the 
defeat of the Prussians, and that they had 
retreated on Wavre, fell back to the posi- 
tion in front of Waterloo, which he had 
caused to be surveyed the year before, and 
except for a cavalry skirmish, his retreat 
was unmolested, but it was made under 
heavy rain, which lasted all night. Wel- 
lington is said to have -mentioned long 
afterwards that he himself rode over that 
night (17th) to Wavre and saw Blucher. 

Early on the 18th (Sunday) Napoleon 
reconnoitred the British position, and being 
convinced that Wellington intended to give 
battle, he expressed his confidence of vic- 
tory to General Foy, who, having exper- | 
ienced the Peninsular War, replied, “‘ Sire, 
when the British infantry stand at bay, 
they are the very devil himself.” 


The British forces have twice defeated 


France on the same ground— Waterloo ; and | 


by the side of the very chapel of Waterloo, 
which was remarked for being uninjured by 
shot or shell in June 18, 1815, did Mari- 
borough cut off a large division of the 
French forces opposed to him on Friday, 
Aug. 17, 1705. The conquerors on the same 
field are the only two commanders in the 
British service whose military career brought 
them Dukedoms. 
E. H. Farrsrorser. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY: RELICS OF 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


‘HE supposed finding of a crucifix and | 
gold chain in the coffin of 'the Confessor 

is an incident wisely disregarded by the his- | 
torians 2nd apparently derived solely from | 
two pamphlets published in 1688 for the 
purpose of bringing to James II a revival 
of popularity and interest based on pious 
tradition and association. Their authors, | 
Henry Keepe and Charles Taylour, were 
members of the Abbey Choir, and possibly | 
made their significant discovery simul- 
taneously. Taylour provides the most | 
illuminating narrative: ‘‘ A True and Per- 


fect Narative of the Strange and unexpected | 
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| Finding the Ores: and Gold Chain of 
that Pious Prince, St. Edward the King and 
| Confessor. Which was found after 620 
| years’ Interment and Presented to His most 
| Sacred Majesty King James the Second, 
1688.”’ 
| Learning that the coffin was broken by 
the carelessness of workmen removing the 
scaffolding used for the Coronation Cere- 
mony, I (Charles Taylour) fetched a 
ladder, looktt upon the coffin, and found all 
things answerable to the Report; and put- 
ting my hand into the hole and turning the 
Bones (which I felt there), I drew from 
under the Shoulder Blades a crucifix Richly 
adorned and enameled, and a Gold Chain 
four and twenty inches long, and _ which 
was affixed.’’ There follows a description of 
how he hid the treasure, until ultimately 
he was taken by the Bishop of Rochester to 
Whitehall and presented it to the King. 
He wisely comments on the appropriateness 
of the discovery : 


| 
| 
It is highly remarkable that it should happen 
| 





on the day wheneon the late Rebellion began 
in the West and niuch about the same time 
in the afternoon when they landed, that I 
secured them, being on the Eleventh Day of 
| June and Thursday in Whitsun-Week. 

Keepe’s narrative is better known: 
‘* Edwardus Confessor Redivivus. The Piety 
and Vertue of Holy Edward the Confessor 
| Revived in the Sacred Majesty of King 
| James the II,” etc., 1688. At p. 20 he 
| attributes the discovery to some officer of 
the Church, who “put his staff into the 
| hole and stirring perceived something to 
| gingle and taking it out found it tto be a 
| Golden Crucifix of very considerable value.’ 

Alas for their opportune discovery and the 
esteemed value of the crucifix and its chain! 
| Many years later, actually in 1828, we are 
provided with a further reference to these 
| relics. They then occurred for sale at the 
Auction Rooms of Mr. Thomas, King Street, 
| Covent Garden, and the Rev. Peter Hall 
| (then editing The Crypt) provides the fol 
lowing account (pp. 79-80, vol. ii, January 
| to June, 1828) : 


It was originally brought from Palestine by 
the British Princess Helena, the mother of 
| the Christian Emperor Constantine: Passing 
| from the Emperor into the hands of Edward 
the Confessor, this sacred relic formed a por- 
tion of the regal treasures, and was constantly 

| worn by Edward as a mark of devotion; it 
was not even taken off at the fime of his inter- 
ment; for, many ages after, upon opening his 
coffin, this collar was found round his neck, 





with the cross appended, lying on his breast, 
and the whole concealed beneath an investure 
ot thirty-six folds of figured yellow silk, being 
part of the Royal mantle in which the King 
was buried. Subsequently this cross was in- 
cluded among the Royal Jewellery of James II. 
A particular description of it, in the form of 
an address to that Monarch, was published at 
the time, by the individual by whom it was 
found in the coffin of King Edward. The 
Cross as well as the chain, is stated to be of 
virgin gold, and was formerly set with valu- 
able stones, all of which remain except one 
(“The Diamond”), which it appears, was 
dropped out of its socket. In every other 
respect it is in perfect preservation. The lot 
excited a good deal of interest, and was 
knocked down after a very spirited competition 
toa Mr. Atkinson, at £16 5s. 6d. The Crosier 
of Edward the Confessor was another of the 
ancient relics in the above sale. It appeared 
to be in fine preservation, and displayed a 
very beautiful piece of workmanship of the 
llth century. It is of brass, richly gilt and 
enamelled, and was originally in the Museum 
of Sir Hans Sloane. Mr. Atkinson became 
the purchaser of this lot also, at £2 12s. 6d. 


Atreck ABRAHAMS. 





'THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. — While 
Ibycus, the fifth lyric poet in the Alex- 
andrine canon, was travelling through a 
desert place near Corinth, he was attacked 
by robbers and mortally wounded, but before 
he died he called upon a flock of cranes that 
happened to fly over him to avenge his 
death. Soon afterwards, when the people of 
Corinth were assembled in the theatre, the 
cranes appeared, and as they hovered over 
the heads of the spectators, one of the mur: 
derers who happened to be present, cried 
out involuntarily, ‘‘ Behold the avengers of 
Ibycus,’’ and thus were the authors of the 
crime detected. The phrase ai "IBvxov yéepavor 
passed into a proverb. (Smith, ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Myth- 
ology,’ art. ‘‘ Ibycus ’’). 

An Arabian replica of this tale is the 
‘ Fifteenth Constable’s History,’ in  Bur- 
ton’s ‘The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night,’ ed, Smithers, vol. ix, pp. 284-287, 
in which a francolin stands for the cranes. 
JT am not aware that the story has yet been 
noticed to have its Chinese analogue; that 
occurs as follows in Chau Ting-sze’s ‘ Lang- 
ye-tai-tsui-pien,’ 1596, tom. xix: 

[During the Sung dynasty ?a.p. 961-1279] a 
man resident in Hwai-yang went out a-trading 
along with a cohabitant who was ever secretly 
hankering after his beautiful and undefiled 
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wile. While passing across the river Kiang in 
a boat, he pushed down her husband into the 
water and drowned him.  Falsifying that he 
had drowned himself, the villain called out for 
help, had his remains searched out, and after 
making great lamentations, he wore the garb 
of mourning for a dead brother. Moreover, he 
registered all the luggage of his victim, took 
home and delivered them to his mother, and 
attended her tor years so filially that she made 
him marry her widowed daughter-in-law, who 
some time after bore him a son. One day it 
happened to rain, when the man, sitting under 
the eaves and gazing on a pool of rain water, 
was seen to laugh secretly. Interrogated why 
he did so by his wife and believing it quite 
safe to tell her the truth now that they were 
happy in living together with their child, he 
disclosed her his secrecy, replying, “ As I had 
been fervent in my desire to have you as my 
wife L did drown your original husband. Just 
before perishing he pointed at a cluster of 
bubbles on the surface of the river and called 
upon them to bear testimony against me. Now 
in yonder pool I see many a bubble, which is 
totally unable to bring to pass my fit retribu- 
tion.”’ All this while she was silent, but, when 
he was out, she ran to divulge the matter to 
the police, and consequently he was capitally 
punished. Then she bewailed saying, “I shall 
not survive any longer, for my affections have 
caused the deaths of my two husbands,” and 
drowned herself in the river Hwai. 
Kumacusu Mrnaxata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


N OLD-FASHIONED BOOK-SELLER. 
This was William Harper, formerly of 
Tabernacle Street, Finsbury, His shop 
faced the burial-ground of the City Road 
Chapel, built for John Wesley. Harper had 
the rare distinction of being born in the 
Tower of London, his father Edward being 
connected with the ordnance service. He 
was well-known to many oder contributors 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Professor Solly bought largely 
from him, and he catalogued Solly’s valu- 
able library. Canon Benham also was a 
customer of his. And so, longo intervallo, 
was I myself. Harper served an appren- 
ticeship to a bookseller whom he always 
called his ‘‘ master.’”?’ Though notable for 
his humility, he wished his customers to be 
also his friends. I had from him many 
fine folioc—Hooker, Taylor, Strype, Leslie, 
Bingham, Hacket, Camden, Heylyn—which 
I placed twenty years ago in the Oregon 
Diocesan Library. Harper was never avar- 
icious and was reduced ai last to poverty. 
But I am sure he laid up more treasure in 
heaven than a score of millionaires. And 
if the men of ‘N. & Q.’ meet in Canaan, he 

will be among them. 

Ricuaro H, THoRNTON. 
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PERFORMANCE or ‘Titus Anpron- 
icus’ At AMSTERDAM IN DECEMBER, 


1645.—I wonder whether the following pas- | 


sage, occurring in the ‘ Relation du Voyage 
de la Reine de Pologne,’ by Jean 


Le | 


Laboureur, Paris, 1647, has already been | 


connected with the old play. The narrator 
belonged to the retinue of Louise Marie de 
Gonzague-Mantoue, just married to Wlad- 
islas, Ning of Poland, who, on her progress 
from Paris to Warsaw, 
days at Amsterdam, in December, 1645, 
when she was entertained by the Prince of 
Orange : 


On the twenty-ninth of which month, the 
Prince had the theatre of the City of Amster- 
dam made ready to give the Queen of Poland 
an entertainment — which is built after the 
fashion of Roman amphitheatres; she how- 
ever only viewed the place, as she understood 
not the flemish language, and withdrew before 
the first scene of the performance opened— 
which began with a Roman triumph repre- 
sented to the very life. So was the rest, 
thouglf the subject was not quite regular, nor 
according to the rules of the three Unities. 
We were shown Hell, the Furies, a feast, two 
gentlemen thrown into a pit, two sons of a 
queen and two other princes slain, then the 
King and Queen murdered’, a maiden stup- 
rated who had her breasts and hands cut off, 
lastty a damned Moor and a father that grew 
frantic. The Prince together with his sister 
witnessed this, as well as the after-play, which 
was right merry, though rather lewd. Those 
Comedians are not maintained as they are 
with us, nor so refined; they are common 
porters and seamen and the like who enact 
persons of both sexes; they make up a com- 
pany to perform plays which they make up 
in prose, mostly farces. They share half 
the proceeds between them, and yield the rest 
to the Poor. 

Jean Le Laboureur was surprised to see 
women’s parts taken by men, as this was 
unusual in France then. His description of 
the Amsterdam comedians strongly reminds 
us of the dramatic company that undertook 
to perform ‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’ under 
Bottom the Weaver’s manageiient. 

B. A. F. Bourceors. 


HE ELGINBROD EPITAPH.—The Vice- 
Provost of Eton College in the ‘ Intro- 

ductory’ (p. xvi), to his delightful ‘ Little 
Masterpieces from the Anthology,’ recently 
published, quotes as one of ‘‘ our’ epitaphs : 

Here lie I, David Elginbrod, 

Have mercy on my soul, Lord God, 

As | wonld do if I were God. 

And ye were David Elginbrod. 


This epitaph has been recently discussed 
in The Sunday Times, and it has been 
pointed out: 

(1) That J. R. Green in ‘A Short History 


of the English f#eople’ (1877), p. 271, 
alludes to the men-at-arms who followed 


Joan of Arc from Chinon as “‘ rough plun- 


| derers whose only prayer was that of La 
| Hire: ‘‘ Sire Dien, [ pray you to do for La 


stayed for a few | 


Hire what La Hire would do for you, were 
you captain-at-arms and he God.’’? What is 


| the authority for this pfayer ? 


(2) That the epitaph in various forms 
appears all over Northern Europe. Men- 
tion is particularly made of an epitaph in 
the church of Doberan, a sea-bathing place 
on the Baltic, eleven miles frorm Rostock, 
which was translated hy Thomas Nugent, 
LL.D., F.S.A., in his ‘Travels through Ger- 
many’ (1768), as follows :— 

Here lieth Ahlcke Pott, 

Have pity on me, Lord God, 

As I would have pity on ‘Thee, 

Wert Thou Ahlecke Pott. 

What is the date of this epitaph? 


(3) That there is an epitaph in Dereham 
Churchyard, Norfolk, as follows :— 

Here lieth Martin Eumerod, 

Have mercy on his soul, Lord God, 

As he would have, if he were God, 

And ‘Thou wert Martin Eumerod. 


What is the date of this epitaph? 


(4) That in a book published in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, called ‘ An 
Essay towards the Theory of the intelligible 
word, intuitively considered; designed for 
4G parts by Gabriel John,” there is this 
epitaph : 

Here lie I, Martin Eltinbrode, 

Have merey on my saal, Loorde Gode, 

As L would do, if I were Gode, 

And ye were Martin Eltinbrode. 

What this 
author ? 


(5) That George MacDonald in ‘ David 
Figinbrod’ (1863), ch, xiii, quotes as an 


is known of book and its 


| old epitaph: 


Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde. 
Have mercy o’ my soul, Lord God; 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
An’ ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 
I wonder what authority the Vice-Provost 
of Eton has for his version. 
Joan B. WatNnewRIGHTr. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


““WJVILD GEESE.” The Editor of the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ will be 
glad to have quotations earlier than 1881, 
illustrating the use of this name for 
Jacobites in lreland in and after 1689—or 
earlier if such exist. 
Q. V. 


OD AND MONEY.—The New Statesman, | 


in a review of ‘George Macdonald and 
his Wife’ (June 14, pp. 290, 291) says: 

Sometimes his words were delightfully direct; 

addressing a wealthy congregation in Glasgow 


he remarked, paraphrasing an epitaph by 
Swift: ‘“‘ One may readily conclude how poorly 


God thinks of riches when we see the sort of 
people He sends them to.” 

What is this epitaph and itsdate? I find 
in the late J. T. Hackeit’s wide collection of 
quotations, entitled ‘My Commonplace 
Book,’ at p. 232: 

One may see the small value God has for 
riches by the people He gives them to.—Pope. 

Pope and this dictum are not mentioned 
in the Dictionaries of Quotations I have 
consulted. Where is the authority for his 


remark, and did it precede Swift’s epitaph ? | 


The one may have handed on the saying to 
the other. 
HIippociiDEs. 


YHRIST’S CROFT.—Where is the earliest 

version to be found of the rhyme about 
Christ’s Croft, and to what part of Eng- 
iand did it originally refer? In the ‘ Iter 
Lancastrense,’ written in 1636 by 


ham Society 
quoted :— 
“When all England is aloft 
Then happy they whose dwelling’s in Christ’s 
croft.” 
And where think you this croft of Christ 
should be 
But midst Ribchester’s Ribble and Mersey? 
As here printed the quotation marks 
after the words 
the extent of the quotation, the two fol- 
lowing lines being James’s own. But in 
the editor’s (Rev. T. Corser) notes, all four 
lines are printed within quotation marks, 
with the following comment :— 


in 1845, the lines are thus 


others of the same kind, it serves for different 
counties besides Lancashire. 


it is given thus :— 


Rev. | 
Richard James, and printed by the Chet- | 


, Ludgate Hill. 


‘* Christ’s croft ’’ indicate | 


/an error was discoverd by a reader, 
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When all the world shall be aloft 

‘hen Hallamshire shall be God’s croft. 

Nevertheless subsequent Lancashire writers 
have quoted the rhyme as if it referred to 
Lancashire only, giving the local allusion as 
part of the original lines. 

Thus in Harland and Wilkinson’s ‘Lan- 
cashire Legends’ (1873) it is said that the 
land between Ribble and Mersey was given 
the appellation Christ’s Croft subsequent to 
the Domesday survey, being celebrated 

as a place of security in troublesome times, 
probably trom its being comparatively wild 
and uninhabited— 

When all England is alofte 

Sate are they that are in Christ’s crofte; 

And where should Christe’s Crofte be 

But between the Ribble and Mersey. 

And Mr. Henry Taylor, in his book on 
Lancashire Crosses (1906) asks, ‘‘ Was it 
not the fortunate escape of this district 
from the fire and sword of the Conqueror, 
laying waste the neighbouring shires, which 
gave birth to the ancient prophetic stanza?” 
The lines are then quoted in the form given 
by Harland and Wilkinson, except thas th 
word ‘‘hale*’’ is used instead of ‘“‘safe.”’ 
F. H.C. 


‘ESSAY ON LIBERALISM,’ 1823.—I 
shall be glad to know who wrote an 

Essay on Liberalism; | being an | Examina- 
ton of the Nature and Tendency | of the 
Liberal Opinions; | with a | view of the 
State of Parties | on the | Continent of 
Europe. | By the Author of | “ Italy and the 
Italians in the Nineteenth | Century.” | — 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. | London: | 
Printed and Publshed by | Pewtress, Low, and 
Pewtress, 30, Gracechurch Street: | sold also 
by | Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
| 1823. 

It is apparently absent from the British 
Museum Library. 

R. J. WHITWELL. 
107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


FRROR IN THE OxrorD Brbie.—It is stated 
4 in W. 8S. Walsh’s ‘ Handy-book of 
Literary Curiosities’ that the University of 
Oxford had a standing offer of a guinea for 
any error that might be found in the Oxford 
Edition of the Bible; that after many — 

he 


: _ | yveward paid, and the error corrected. 
This old rhyming proverb is not given in | 
Ray’s Collection, nor in that of Grove. Like some | 


In Yorkshire | 


Is this story authentic, and is it known 
what was the error so discovered ? 
H, J. AYLirFFE. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
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\ ILLIAM LAYTON.—In a picture shop 

in Ipswich is a water colour painting 
of Rochester, with the river Medway in the 
foreground and showing the bridge connect- 
ing the town with Strood. It is a remark- 
ably good painting, the more remarkable 


inasmuch as it was painted by a boy of 154. | 


On the back is written: 


William Layton, June, 1813, aged 15}, while 


at Mr. Giles’, Gravesend. Taught by Mr. 
Francis de la Cour. 


Is anything known of this boy, and did 


he make a name for himself as a painter | 


in later life? 
Cc. B. Preor. 


OLT MONHY.—What was Colt money? | 


On Dee. 1, 1706, Captain John Gordon, 1st 
Voot, produced to the Middlesex Sessions a 
signed manual, ‘‘ Colt money, etc.”’ 

J. M. Buttocu. 


“(MWHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE.” — The 
following occurs in ‘ Histoire de 


Navarre,’ livre 14, by André Favyn, avocat 
en Parlement (Paris, 1612), with the mar- 
ginal note: ‘‘ Cause de Prouerbe Frangois 
faire des Chasteaux en Espagne.”’ 

A chaque belle maison qu’elle voyoit depuis 
Blois iusques aux frontieres de France, elle 
demandait s’il s’y en trouuoit de mesmes en 
Espagne, and sur la response ordinaire qu’on 
luy faisoit de faire des chasteaux en Espagne 


(car toute la Noblesse demeure dans les villes) | 
elle pieuroit regrettant de quitter la France, | 


preiugeant en son coeur telle fin pitoyable 
quelle fit. 

As this refers to the journey of Princess 
Elizabeth of France to Spain, a.p. 1559, to 
become the second wife of Philip II, it can 
not be the origin of the expression, nor 
does it pretend to. The proverb is, of 
course, very old, occurring, e.g., in ‘ Roman 
de la Rose,’ line 2454: 
tiaus en Espaigne’’ (pseudo-Chaucer, line 
2573). 


Spain resided entirely in the towns, so that 
there were no castles unless one built imag- 
inary ones ? 

Tromas M. Keocu. 


THE GERMAN ‘“ CORPSE-FACTORY.”’ 
—Can anyone throw any light on the 


origin of the extraordinary rumour which | 


was current during the war, that the Ger- 
mans had established a plant for the extrac- 
tion of fat from the bodies of their 
casualties ? 4 

H. J. ©. Mruzerr. 


“Lois feras chas- | 


But does the passage quoted give | 
the reason for it: i.e., that the nobility in | 


| A NCIENT FEN ROAD, — In various 
| volumes of Green’s histories, maps of 
England show a road or track running from 
Caister by Norwich to Caister by Peter- 
Lorough. Modern maps do not seem to show 
a corresponding road now in_ existence. 
Information is asked as to name and origin. 
R. N. Baron. 


\ JILLIAM HOWE, Attorney, FurNtvat’s 

inn. 1747.—Can any reader favour me 
by helping me to find the burial-place of 
the above, who died 1799 at Edmonton, but 
was not buried there. None of the printed 
Church Registers in the British Museum 
gives it. 

He was related to the Staffordshire, Bat- 
tersea and West Smithfield Hewes. The 
earliest date in the law list is 1787, when 
he lived in Walbrook; there follow 1792 
| Spitalfields, 1794 Shoreditch, after 1797 
| Edmonton. 

The name of the church where his widow, 
Mary Howe, was married to John Sherwood 
of Battersea, in 1805, would also be accept- 
able. 


A. How MartuHeson. 


VINCENT. --In 1813 there was resident in 
Danzig a certain Louis Dedieu Vincent, 
a dector. He would appear to be of Eng- 
lush or French extraction, and JI should be 
glad of any information about him. 
Laurance M. Wotcko. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY TOMBS.—In 

Burford Churchyard and in Fairford 
| and in several others there are many curious 
square tombs with heavily corrugated tops— 
frequently with a sculptured skull in a 
| cavity at the end—and there are, especially 
‘in Fairford, a considerable number of 
really beautiful carved headstones; with a 
'cherub’s head—-some have two and _ one 
three—-with wings, and then boldly carved 
foliations on each side enclosing inscription. 
| Tombs and headstones appear to be all of 
the later half of the eighteenth century. 
They all show great skill, especially the 
| headstones, in design and _ execution. Is 
anything known of the sculptors ? 

Joun Lecxy. 


ISLEY, BEESLEY, or BIESLEY, or 
ABINGDON.-—This family entered their 
| pedigree at the Visitation of Berks, 1665-6 
(Harl. Soc. lvi. 72; lvii. 10, 67; Geneal- 
ogist, v. 26). In 1826 £2,700 was left to 
} various charitable institutions in Abingdon 
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by a Mr. Edward Beasley (Lewis’s ‘ Topog. 
Dictionary,’ 1835). Is there any connection 
between these two facts and are any 
descendants of the Visitation family known ? 


<\. 


IRST NAVAL UNIFORMS. — What 
nations adopted a naval uniform before 
England? It was recently stated in The 
Times that the adoption of uniform clothing 
fer commissioned officers and midshipmen 
was notified to our Fleet in an order dated 
April 13, 1748, following a resolution of a 
committee of sea-officers submitted in 1745 
to the Duke of Bedford, then First Lord, 
and suggesting for the approval of the 
King (George II) that 

a uniform dress is useful and necessary for 
the commissioned officers agreeable to the prac- 
tice of other nations. 

Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. John 
Forbes, who died on March 10, 1796, told 
Mr. E, H.. Locker, respecting the adoption 
of naval uniforms, that he was summoned 
on that occasion to attend the Duke of 
Bedford, who told him that the King, 
having seen his wife the Duchess, riding in 
the Park in a habit of blue, faced with 
white, the dress took the fancy of his 
Majesty, who appointed it for the uniform 
of the Royal Navy. 

Blue and white have remained in use to 
this day, except during the ten years from 
1833, when red facings were adopted on the 
order of William LY. 

J. Lannrear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 


RENTON.—Can any reader tell me who 
he was, when and where he lived? He 


translated the LXX into English. I 
cannot find any information about him 
in the ‘D, N. B.’ or elsewhere. I have 
a translation by Charles Thomson, once 
Secretary to the Congress of ‘the United 
States in the eighteenth century. His copy 
was published in 1808. Has a translation 


into English been made by any Englishman 
since then? With the help of Schleusner’s 
Lexicon to the Septuagint, I humbly think a 
superior translation should be made. 

M, A. 


INSIGNIS.—I 


9° 


NEMOPHILA have been 

asked by a ‘‘ Suburbanite ’”’ to explain 
why cats have a fascination for the odour- 
less annual plant Nemophila Insignis. 


When living within brick walls years ago, 
I thought I could rear the favourite plant 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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of my childhood, but a cat discovered the. 
small growth and made a bed of it. In 
‘N. & Q.’ 258., xii. 37, the plant is referred 
to under ‘‘ Nemophila and Valerian,’ but 
no explanation is given of the fondness of 
cats for the plant, 
H, Prossger CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


‘WHE ELLIPTICAL 'TEMPLE ar Srmpa- 

BWk.—I shall be grateful to any reader: 
who will furnish me with information con- 
cerning the Great Elliptical Temple at Sim. 
babwe in Rhodesia, and its date and pur. 
pose; or refer me to literature on the sub- 
ject. 

L. TorRtano. 

RISH BULLS.—Is there any book extant 

which explains the origin of the word 
‘“‘bull,”? as applied to paradoxical expres- 
sions of Irish wit, and gives instances of 
the same? <A recent writer in a local jour 
nal attempted to supply both after the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

The origin of the word ‘ Bull” cannot_be 
traced with any degree of certainty. ‘Te 
“British Apollo”’ of 1740 tried to solve the 
mystery by attributing its derivation to one 
Obadiah Bull, a lawyer who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII, whose blundering and inad- 
vertent contradiction of terms were notorious. 
“Does the O’Regan live here?’’ inquired a 
stranger of an Trish butler.’ ‘‘ He does, sir; 
but he’s dead, rest his soul.” “ Dear me! 
How long is he dead?’’ ‘“ Faith, if the poor 
man had lived to Wednesday next, he’d just 
be dead a fortnight.’”” Nobody has yet come 
forward to claim this original statement.” 

I may add to this that an Irish preacher 
once stated in my hearing that ‘‘ there is 
nothing so unchangeable as change,’’ which 
was regarded as a clear Irish bull, yet 
which embodied a truth, nevertheless, as, I 
suspect, most such curiosities or turns of 
speech invariably do. Are they confined 
exclusively to natives of the Emerald Isle? 
I doubt whether Irish Gaelic is responsible 
for them. 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


JILLIAM ATKINS, Lace-man, of Wen- 
dover, Bucks, in 1768. Whom did he 
marry, and when did the marriage take 
place—it was about the year 1753? What 
family had he? His wife’s Christian name 
was Sarah. 
E. R. Rosertsoy. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE POEM 
(cxlvi. 399, 456). 

[ thank Mr. H. Prosser 
for his having kindly transcribed 
Mrs. Chanter’s memory the poem 
tributed at the last reference, on ‘ Jenny 
Jinks the Kitchen Maid.’ Unfortunately 
this is not the poem or recitation required, 
but most likely a song written by Poole or 
some such composer and sung in costume at 
White Conduit Gardens. This is only a 
suggestion, but the following is the recita- 
tion sought, and which was known to my 
mother about 1840 :— 

‘Spinning Days and Olden Days’: A 
Suffolk Tale. Chapter iii. A Suffolk girl 
in search of a place. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Girl: 
Yes, mam, that I can. 
I’ll cook a goose, rub, scrub an’ spin, 
An’ turn my hand to anything, 
And never waste a pin! 
Lork, mam, I’m not a silly noddy, 
Butter and cheese I[’ll make with anybody! 
Trip to market, higgle for the price, 
Make shirts, work sampler letters all so- 
nice! 
Mistress: 
Well, my girl, I think you'll suit, 
What wages do you ask— 
Three pounds will do’t? 
Girl: 
Four, mam! I’m fifteen old this day, 
An’ if I come I’m certain for to stay! 
An’ one thing more, please, mam, afore L 
start, 
You'll go-o-o an’ let me sure ha’ my sweet- 
heart! 


| Mistress: 


From the Hastern | 


Counties’ Magazine and Suffolk Note Book, | 


vol. ii, 184. Contributed by Lois A. Fison, 
Esq., but origin unknown: 
Girl: 

Sarvent Mam! if I may be soo bold? 

Il heare you want a maid, as I be told. 
Mistress: : 

Come in, my girl, come in, I say; 


Where lived you last, and why came you 


away ? 
Girl: 
Farmer Dobsn’s was my last place, mam! 
I left a’cause I won’t drink a pint o’ crame! 


Mistress : 


Fie! Fie! my girl, your mistress must be | 


somewhat lacking! 


irl: fr 
Yes! that she must, to send me a-packin’. 


Father was deadly sorry when I cam away. | 


Ow’d Dicky Jarvis— 

You know’d him I dare say? 
Mistress : 

I know? 
Girl 


No, not I! 


Why faith—upon my soul! 
He used to fiddle at tairs, an’ used te 


Well, as to that, I shall not tease my head; 
Only, pray don’t sit up when I’m in bed. 
Girl: 
Lork! no mam, no! 
Roger, he come jist then an’ now; 
Sunday arternoon, an’ hope me milk the 
cow, 
Wistress : 
Well, come next Saturday ; 
Good afternoon. 
Girl: 
Yar sarvant, mam; 
I’ll suit you like a broom 
(An old Suffolk piece; a great favourite- 
for entertainments). 
This was kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
G. W. G. Barnard, of Surrey Street, Norwich. 
ALecK ABRAHAMS. 
“ QPITAL =‘ HCSPITAL” (exlvi. 337, 
385 ).— 
Spedale, an Hospitall, a Spittle-house.— 
John Florio’s ‘ New World of Words,’ 1611. 
This is repeated in Gio. Torriano’s aug- 
mented edition of Florio, 1659, with ‘‘ Hos- 
ital’? instead of ‘‘ Hospitall.”’ 
In Torriano’s ‘ Dictionary English and 
Ttalian,’ 1659, which follows the other, is: 
A spittle, or spittle house, spedale, infer- 
meria; followed by 
A spittle beggar, cattante di spedale. 
Nares, in his ‘Glossary’ has an interest- 


| ing article on ‘‘ Spital, or Spittle.” 


stro-ool! 
Mistress: 
Well, girl, if you can work as well as you 
can talk 
You’ll do for me, and that’s the long and 
short. 
Girl: 
Pr’aps, mam, you’d like to know what I 
can du? | 
An’ what I can’t—I’d like you for too 
shew! 


Mistress : 
Can you cook a goose? 
Rub, scrub and spin? 
And turn your hand to anything 
And never waste a thing? 


| Lercu, 


Rosertr PriERPoINtT. 


HOMAS PHILIP DAYROLLES (11 S. 

x. 169; cxlvi, 384).— Mr. R. A. Austen 
whose query appears at the first 
reference, gives a fairly full account of Day- 
rolles in his ‘ Eton College Register, 1753- 
1790,’ published 1921. In it he writes that 
he was ‘‘ cornet 18th Dragoons 26 May,. 
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1769; lieut., 10 Apr., 1775; name out of 
army list 1779.” 

According to the late W. P. 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’), quoted at the second 
reference, ‘‘he became Capt., 10th Drag. 
Gds.”? The 1777 Army List shews that he 
got his commission as lieutenant 10 Apr., 
1775, in the 10th Dragoons. Not the 18th, 
and not Dragoon Guards. 
never have been more than seven regiments 
of Dragoon Guards, 

Mr. Austen Letcu writes that the grand- 
father of Thomas Philip Dayrolles ‘‘ was 


James Teissoniére, known as the Sieur | 


D’Ayrolles, b. at St. Germain, a refugee 
naturalised by Act of Parliament, 12 
Wik ir.” 


In ‘Eton College Lists, 1678-1780,’ edited | 


by Mr. Austen Leicu, 1907, the name is 
variously spelt, Darolles, Dayrolles, Day- 
rolls; buc Dayrolles is the spelling in three 
out of the five appearances, as it is in the 
1777 Army List. 

Roserr PrerPornt. 


(jREAM-POKE (exlvi, 415).—If Mr. G. S. 


Gippons had been a resident in the 
North of England the place-name Cream- 


poke would not have puzzled him. When I | 


make this statement it is with the under- 
standing that it is the second part of the 
name which presents the difficulty. 

Now, locally, in Durham and the North 
generally, ‘‘ poke’? means a bag or sack, 


and I have in mind as I write a place in | 


South East Durham, called Pudding-poke. 


As a boy, when I indulged in bird-nest- | 
ing, and found one liberally lined with | 


feathers, I concluded it to be the nest of a 
‘“ feathery poke.” 
nest evidently appears to be applied to the 
builder. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


LDEST INHABITED HOUSE In Tua 
Britrsu Istes (cxlvi. 417, 457, 477).— 


Quite recently the members of the Northern | 
Association Club visited | 


Architectural 
Lumley Castle, near Chester-le-Street, Co. 
Durham, the seat of the Earl of Scar- 
borough. The Earl’s agent, Mr. Dack, 


showed the party, which numbered 25, round 


the building, and then read a specially pre- 
pared paper dealing with the history of 
the castle. He mentioned that the castle 


was originally built as a manor-house 
about 933. It continued in that state for a 


Courtney | 


Indeed there | 


Here the name of the | 


Joy 5, 19%, 


| period of 400 years or thereabouts, when th 
' three remaining sides were built with towejs 
at each corner. The interesting fact of its 
| use as a place of residence by members of 
the Lumley family ever since its original 
/erection in the days of the Saxon kings 
was also referred to by Mr. Dack. 

This record certainly beats the one quote 
by Mr. Henry HaAnnen at the second refer. 
ence. 
H. Askew, 


(JOLLAR OF SS. (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’ 

exlvi. 443).--Reference has been made 
jin ‘ Memorabilia’ to the meaning of SS. in 
collars worn by some notables. The ‘ Glos. 
sary of Heraldry’ (Oxford, 1846), whilst 
acknowledging the impossibility of arriving 
at a true meaning of the letters, says that 
the most likely conjecture is that it stands 
for Souwerayne, that favourite motto of 
Henry IV, which he bore when Earl of 
Derby and continued to bear after his ele 
vation to the throne. 

This book of reference also asserts that 
there is ample evidence that the collar of 
SS. was originally the badge of the Hous 
| of Lancaster. 
| The ‘ Chronicle of the Ursinus,’ quoted by 
|Favine (Engl. 1623, p. 67) says that 
| Henry V, on the 25th day of Oct., 1415, 
' gave to such of his followers as were not 
already noble, permission to wear ‘‘u 
collier semé de lettres S de son ordre.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (1842-43) cor 
| tains information on this decoration. 
| H, ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 


| TURNER, Portratr Patnrer (12 8. xi 
491; cxlvi. 14, 54).—I think it should 
‘be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ that the London 
| County Council has affixed a tablet of blue 
|glazed ware to 56, Warren Street, Fitzroy 
| Square, W., where Charles Turner, the por- 
| trait-painter and engraver lived from 17% 
| to 1803. 
James SETON- ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


|T ASKI: DE LACY: LASKOW (13 S. i 
411; exlvi. 405).—In the interests o 
| accuracy it may be worth while to point out 
| that the “noble German” to whom Mk 
| Seton-ANDERSON refers was a Pole. Woy 
'ciech Laski (Albert a Lasco) was Palatine 
| of Sieradz and probably son of Hieronymus 
| Jaroslaw, Laski (1496-1542), Palatine 
Sieradz and Inowroclaw. He came to Eng 
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land and was for a time prominent at the 
court of Elizabeth, but becoming involved in 
lebt, left the country secretly with Dr. Dee 
and Kelly. He seems to have been a very 
discreditable member of the famous Laski 
family, and vastly different from his uncle, 
the reformer John a Lasco. 
Laurance M, Woutcxo. 


HE REV. ROLAND HUGHES (exlvi. 

451).—-Some four or five years ago, when 
| was endeavouring to find out the where 
and when of Izaak Walton’s marriage to 
Anne Ken (in which I was eventually suc- 
wssful), the Rector of Little Berkhampstead 
informed ine that Thomas Ken’s first wife— 
the mother of Anne—was Jane, daughter of 
Rowland Hughes, who was Rector of Little 
Berkhampstead from about 1570 till his 
leath in 1624. Anne Ken was born in 1610, 
ad I should think it highly probable that 
the marriage of her father and mother took 
place at Little Berkhampstead. 

W. Courtuore Forman. 


(AMBRONNE (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ cxlvi. 


' 426).-A great deal depends on the point 
ifview! What the writer of the paragraph 


refers to as ‘“‘a very vulgar expletive”’ is 
talled by Victor Hugo ‘‘le plus beau mot 
peut-étre qu’un francais ait Jamais dit.” 


Readers of ‘ Les Misérables’ will remem- 
ber than in the celebrated account of the 


battle of Waterloo Hugo tells the story of 
the response by Cambronne to 'the summons 
to surrender—and then devotes a _ whole 
chapter to explain the real meaning and 
learing on the situation of the word used. 
T. F. D. 


(ANNING (exlvi. 451).—I remember this 
' dilapidated statue in the Effra Road, 
Brixton, from the year 1878, when I was 
living with my parents in the next road, 


and it was then in a much better condition 


than it is now, The late Signor Forcadi (a 
friend of my family), the sculptor of ‘ The 
Dirty Boy’ (now the property of Messrs. 
Pears), said it was the work of an Italian 


‘Norma ’), Luigi Bellini, who was patron- 
ied by the Bonaparte family during the 
days of their prosperity, was a political 
refugee in England, and had escaped, dis- 
guised as a woman, from an Austrian pri- 
on. He offered the statue to the British 





"experts. 


Luigi Bellini, however, afterwards 


| found a generous purchaser in the person of 


artist, Luigi Bellini (an uncle of Vincenzo | 
Bellini, the composer of the famous opera | 


the Brixton publican, and one of the con- 


ditions of the sale was he was always 
allowed free refreshments at the ‘‘ George 
Canning.”” Luigi Bellini subsequently 
became fairly intimate with the future 
Napoleon III in London, and resided in 


Paris during the ’fifties. He returned to 
his native Italy, with a good pension from 
the Emperor, after the fall of the old King- 
dom of Naples, and died about the year 
1867. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road. Brixton. S.W. 


MICHAEL ANGELO: Srory or Marerac- 
= TOR PUT TO THE ToRTURE (cxlvi, 193, 
255).—Edward Young (1683-1765), wrote a 
poem with the cumbrous title, ‘On Michael 
Angelo’s Famous Piece of The Crucifixion ; 
who is said to have stabbed a person that 
he might draw it more naturally.’ To this 
he appended the following note: 

Though the report was propagated without 
the least truth, it may be sufficient ground 
to justify a poetical fancy’s enlarging on it. 

JoHn B. WartnewriGut. 


OHN FELTON (exlvi. s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 
426).—If the tablet lately set up near 
the entrance to the crypt of the Guildhall 
of the City of London gives the date of the 
trial and execution ‘of this Catholic martyr 
as 1554, as stated at the reference, it is in 
error. The date should be 1570—see the 
‘D. N. B.’ and ‘Inives of the English 
Martyrs,’ edited by Dom Bede Camm, 

O.S.B., 1st Series, vol. ii. 

JoHuy B. WatNewRIGHT. 


SY PESTEYN COLLECTION (cxlvi. 381). 
L. R. will find this collection mentioned 
in a note (10 S. iii, 341—‘ N. & Q.’ May 
6, 1905). My reply to this note (10. S. iii. 
4u9—‘ N, & Q.’ May 27, 1905), however, 
will give him more detailed, and also more 
reliable information on the subject than the 
note does. 
I take the opportunity to correct an error 
in that letter: The ‘‘ Holland Academy of 
Science’’ was founded in 1750, and not 


| in 1770, as I put it. 


Government soon after the death of the great” tre 
statesman, and it was rejected by the official | ticket admitting the owner to the theatre. 


W. vet Court. 
Arcachon, 


ILLIAM DALLAS (exlvi. 361).—The 
silver plaque inscribed ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Amphitheatre” is a pass or dramatic 
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A similar one of the same date is described 
in ‘Tickets and Passes of Great Britain 
.and Ireland’ (privately printed, Leaming- 
ton Spa), 1922. The ‘‘ Running Stationer ”’ 
badge was probably used by members of a 
club or institution. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


RANGES AND LEMONS (exlvi. 344, 
422, 457).—-Diprose’s ‘ Clements Danes,’ 
1868, quoting ‘N. & 9.’ 15S. v. 201, states 
that a correspondent, an  articled clerk, 
recollected that his principal up to the time 
of his death in 1837 used to receive an 
annual visit from the minor officials of the 
inn, beadle, pelice, etc., who presented four 
oranges and received in return half-a- 
guinea, 

The question how the custom originated, 

in ‘N. & Q.’ 158., received no reply. 
H, Prosser CHANTER. 

‘N E. D.’ or ‘O. &. D.’ (cxlvi 227, 310, 

*367, 420). —The number issued on Jan. 
1, 1902, was the first to have ‘‘ Oxford,”’ 
etc., put above ‘‘ A new,”’ ete., on the last 
page of the cover. On the other hand, every 
number down to the present time has ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary ’’ printed on the back. 
Why should it not be called ‘‘ New” until 
it ceases to be new, and then another name 
will be adopted. The Dictionary is not 
‘* out ’’ yet. 

May I add a word about the binding? 
The earlier numbers were issued in a form 
which has lasted for 40 years, but the parts 
sent out now are in paper and cannot stand 
up on a shelf. If this is done to save 
expense I wish we were allowed to pay 
more and have the numbers in a form which 


can be easily handled and will last. To 
bind them in huge volumes is ‘to destroy 


their usefulness. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 

iALCAVELLA anp Bucetras (cxlvi. 100, 
144, 459).—Bucellas is an agreeable light 
table wine, something between hock and a 
pale sherry, still freely drunk in Portugal 
and Madeira. Our ancestors in England 
were fond of it, but it came under the sus- 
picion—-quite unfounded, I believe, from 
personal experience—of being gouty, and 
went out of fashion. In the cellars of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge (and I dare say 
elsewhere) there are still a dozen or two 
remaining from the times—probably — the 
seventies of the last century— when it was a 


regular beverage at the high table. 


S. G. 
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I have looked at the original MS, of 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 52 June, 1662 and Pro- 
ressorR Bensty is right; the name is Lam- 
bert, not ‘* Lambeth.”’ In Lord Bray. 
brooke’s original edition the correct reading 
is given; the mistake is in Wheatley (vol, 
ii, p. 264). Proressor Bensuy probably 
knows that in Wheatley (vol. i. p. 165), 
27 May, 1660, we should read Dunn for 
““ Drum,” but in this instance the mistake 


is in Lord Braybrooke as well. 

\ THEN a New Book comes out I reap 
AN OLD OnE ’’(exlvi. s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 

407, 457).—Myr. A. B. Walkley knows as 

well as anyone the history of French litera- 

ture 


|] AuBETH SURNAME (exlvi. 398, 439), 
| 4 


S. G 


It is reported that when a candidate for 
a seat in the Académie Francaise called on 
Roger Collard and asked him whether he 
had read the candidate’s books, he replied: 
‘* Monsieur, je ne lis plus, je relis.”’ 


With which may be compared the well- 
known apophthegm: ‘* Un livre qu’on relie 
est un livre qu’on ne relit plus.” 


DE V. Payrn-Payne. 


E ROCHE anp De ta Rocue Famites 

(13 S. i. 345).—At the above reference 

I have stated incorrectly: ‘‘ This Sir David 

de la Roche appears to have altered _ his 

name (circa 1395) to the Norman sounding 
name ‘ de la Roche’.’’ 

By the ‘Black Book’ pp. 105, 159-161, 
‘“ William de Rupe [Roche] holds at Oweyn 
ston 4 a fee and at Newgol 4 a fee;’’ “‘ holds 
Lysurane in capite from the Lord Bishop 
as 1 fee’’; and later in this same list of 
indivisible knights’ fees—‘* David de la 
Roche holds at Henfred Cradoc 2 carucates 
of land by the services mentioned below.” 

It is clear by the above entries that the 
two families lived ‘under their respective 
names in 1326, the date of the ‘ Black 
Book.’ This David de la Roche was son 
and heir of Gilbert de la Roche of Maen- 
cloghog (and Langum), vide Patent Roll 
(153), 14 Edw. II (1320), part i. m. 13; 
and he inherited the Castle Pill and Roch 
Castle property through his wife Joanna 
de Roche one of the four daughters of this 
William de Roche (1) mentioned above, who 
died in 1382. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 
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PENHEER VAN DONCK, wuo NEVER 
cot Drunk (exlvi. 416, 473).—This 

favourite by Sir 


wag a glee written 


It can be procured from Messrs. Novello 
for twopence so 1 do not quote the words, 
It was a good glee, but has died out com- 
pletely. 1 do not think * van Dunck ”’ (so 
spelt) had any existence prior to this glee. 

JosEePpH C. BRIDGE. 
Chester. 


WILLIAM PULTENEY, Fart 
(exlvi. 383, 422, 438).—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library, vol. x, ‘ Shrop- 
shire,’ 1898, has a contribution by Henry 
Pidgeon, from which JI extract the 
following : 


oF BatH 


In 1714, Pulteney Manor, Salop, was sold 
by Sir George Norton, Knt., to Henry Newport, 
¢nd Karl of Bradford, and was by him devised 
to Mrs. Ann Smith who left, it together with 
other estates, to Wiliiam Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, from whom it passed to his brother 
General Harry Pulteney, who leaving no issue 
devised it to Frances, daughter to his cousin- 
german, Daniel Pulteney, Esq., who married 
William Johnston, writer to the Signet, after- 
wards Sir William Pulteney, Bart., M.P. for 
the town of Shrewsbury tor 31 years, obit. 
1805, and that his only child the Countess 
of Bath, dying without issue in 1809, it came 
to his heir at law William Henry, Earl of Dar- 
lington, created Duke of Cleveland in 1833. 

A, F, Smiru. 


QeUIB AND PEPYS (10 8. xi. 468).— 

Some time ago a query appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ (10 S. xi. 468) on this subject, 
in which the inquirer advanced the theory 
that the Mr. Squib mentioned in Pepys’s 
‘Diary’ was Lawrence Squib, a teller in 
the Exchequer. He is more likely to be 


for 1667 : 

That Edmund Squibb as assignee of his late 
brother Arthur pretends to his office of teller 
of the Exchequer and has for four years per- 
secuted John Loving, appointed to the place 
by the King. The tellers request that the 
lord Keeper may be informed that the King 
will not have Squibb imposed upon him con- 


hot to be allowed. 


John Loving was sworn in as a teller in 
place of Arthur Squibb, deceased, in June 
17, 1660. 
Tdmund Squibb seeks to prosecute a writ 
error, in the King’s Bench, against a 
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Heury Bishop, in the opera ‘The Law of | 
Tava,’ produced at Covent Garden in 1822.;  4¢ q : 
| Squibb, of Winterbourne, Whitchurch, Co. 


Edmund Squibb, concerning whom there is | 
astatement in the Calendar of State Papers | 


In the State Papers for 1666 | - 
| Middlesex, originally belonged to the Priory 
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| judgment delivered against him in Chan- 


cery, so it seems that the favourable deci- 


'sion, recorded by Wepys, was afterwards 
reversed. 
Edmund Squibb was a son of John 


Dorset, and was baptized in 1627, and his 
brother Arthur in 1636. 
G. D. Squiss. 


NEPOS (cxlvi, 451), — Mn. HuLsurp’s 
* query is easily answered. Ten  cen- 
turies before the Domesday Survey, nepos 
meant ‘* grandson,’’ and nothing else, and 
is so used by Cicero, ‘lacitus and their con- 
temporaries. Its empleyment in the sense 
ul * nephew’’ is post-classical and medizeval. 
OsWaALD HUNTER Bair. 
ort Augustus Abbey. 


AINBOWS (cxlvi. 451).—It is impossible 
to reply with even approximate accur- 
acy to your correspondent’s question. The 
explanation of the phenomena of the rain- 
bow, whether single, double, colourless, 
lunar, or spurious, is a branch of optics, 
and has been thoroughly investigated only 
in the last hundred years. Long before 
that the ordinary intelligent observer would 
have noticed that while he was in full sun- 
shine with rain falling on the side opposite 
the sun a rainbow always appeared. 

As to its Divine symbolism, modern criti- 
cism repudiates the theory that the rain- 
bow was created, or (so to speak) ‘in- 
vented ”’ after the Flood. The phrase that 


God ‘‘set’’ His bow in the cloud really 
means in the original Hebrew that He 
‘““appointed’’ or ‘‘ constituted’ it; in 


other words consecrated a beautiful natural 
phenomenon as, a pledge of His love and a 
testimony of His promise. Thus the Divine 
symbolism of the rainbow is not in the least 
incompatible (as the question seems to 
imply) with its natural origin and cause. 
Oswatp Hunter Bratr. 
(APT. JAMES KING, R.N. (exlvi. 471). 
The portrait of James King, explorer, 
1750-84, and navigating officer to ‘apt. 
Cook, will be found in The European Maga- 


| zine (1785) 7:75 eng. 


trary to his will and that a writ of error is | 


ALFRED SypNeY Lewis. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


HE PAGE ESTATES (cexlvi. 407, s.v. 
‘Memorabilia’).—The Page Estates, 
of the 


of Kilburn and at the dissolution 
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monasteries (1556-9) were granted by Henry 


VIII to Richard Andrews and _ Leonard | 
'1772), but her surname may as well have 
| been Day, Pyke, or anything else. The wil] 


Chamberlayn, who sold them to Secretary 
Richard Page. The latter’s sons were Rich- 


ard of Uxendon and John of Wembley | 


(before 1570) fromm whom descended Richard 
Page of Uxendon (died 1715) and John Page 
of Wembley, they being cousins. Richard’s 
only son Richard married Susannah only 
child of John Page of Wembley, thus unit- 
ing the families. Richard’s will was proved 
14 Aug., 1771. His family consisted of 5 
sons and 2 daughters, viz., Ann, Richard, 
Susanna, Francis, John, William and 
Henry. 

Of these, only John and Henry married, 
but had no children. 

Richard died 5 Dec., 1803, leaving by his 
will, dated 23 June, 1803, in trust all his 
manors, etc., to his brothers in succession by 
strict entail and their descendants for ever. 

On the death of Henry Page, the last of 
the brothers, 30 June, 1829, without issue 
or any blood relations, the contention is 
that the estates escheated to the Crown for 


lack of heirs. This, however, was pre- | 


vented by a fraudulent deed and will of 
Henry Page prepared by his solicitor in his 
own favour, That there was something 
wrong was first discovered in 1843 by the 
London and Birmingham Extension Rail- 
way Co. (now the London and North West- 
ern Railway Co.), who refused to pay the 
aforesaid solicitor as they were not satisfied 
with his title, and therefore, I am told, 
lodged the money in the Bank of England. 

The four other Railway Companies which 
run their lines through the estate have like- 
wise refused to pay, and I understand have 
deposited the money in their reserve funds, 
giving the Treasury a promise to pay when 
the rightful owner turns up, 

The value of the estates has been variously 
stated to be anything between 30 and 40 
millions, and it is interesting to note that 
the site of the British Empire Exhibition 
is on a part of the estate. 

The foregoing is briefly the story ot a 
concealed fraud, perpetrated in the firs: 


half of the last century. 
Ropserr PEARSALL. 


RUCE: STUART: HALLEY: PYKE 
(12 S. xii. 190). — At this reference 
mention was made of a connexion between 


special reasons I have thought that, per- 


haps, the maiden surname Bruce, Stuart or | 


é | by the writer. 
Bruce and Pyke, circa 1727. For other and ~ 
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cues eee 


Stewart may have been borne by Mrs, 
Sybilla Halley, formerly Freeman (obit, 


of her previous husband (Freeman) has not 
as yet been located, 

The first biographical sketch of the 
astronomer Halley was the eulogy by 
Mairan, delivered betore the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris. An English transla. 
tion from the French text appeared in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, 1747. An 
Ido translation trom the French text is now 
in press in Buda-Pest, to appear soon in 
pamphlet form, with two appendices. One 
appendix will consist of a translation by 
Mr. Gilbert H. Richardson, of 164, Rye 
Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Ido hexameters 


| from the Latin hexameters prefixed by Hal- 


ley to Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ The second 
appendix will be a condensed bibliography 
of Halley by the present writer. I shall 
procure a limited number of copies of the 
pamphlet for free distribution to those in- 
terested who may request them. 

James McPike, formerly Pyke or Pike, 
born circa 1751, died in 1825, at Newport, 
Kentucky, having spent the latter portion of 
his life at the home of his eldest son, Joseph 
MecPike, who subsequently removed to 
Rushville, Indiana, where some of the lat- 
ter’s descendants, surnamed Frame and 
Sleeth, are now living. It is possible that 
they may possess some old family papers 
making mention of the traditions concern 
ing the Halley and Stuart or Stewart con- 
nexions, but such documents, if existing, 
have not as yet been located or éxamined. 


The lands in Upwell, Norfolk, formerly 


, belonging to the families of Kinder, Tooke 


and Halley, in succession, seem, for the most 
part, to have been converted to public use. 
The sixteen acres at Lake’s End, Upwell, 
are said to be owned now by Mr. Arthw 
Stevens and occupied by Mr. William 
Turner. The title-deeds to those lands 


‘might, if examined, be found to contain 


some references to the Halley family or at 
least to Halley Benson Milliken (12 S. x1. 
532). A few references to the surname 
Turner have previously been found in 
records pertaining to the families of 
Halley, Peake, Pyke, Pike, ete. : 
Further data will be gratefully received 


Eucene F. McPIke. 


5,418, Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Ent over to ERPS RR eee 
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OHN REDE, pb. 1557: IpentrricaTion or 
House Wantep (11S. xi. 170).—In the 


between query and reply is no particular 
portent; so 1 make no apology for digging 
out the above reference. 
tion was the Hospital (or part of the Hos- 
pital) of St. Mary Rounceval at Charing 
Cross. 

Some interesting information, with ex- 
tracts from such Accounts as are extant, is 
collected by My. H. J. Westiake in ‘ Parish 
Gilds of Medieval England’ (1919). In 
1544 all the buildings and properties were 


surrendered to the King; and it is clear 
from the Act of 1536 (‘Statutes of the 


Realm,’ vol. iii, p. 687, 
c. 32) that considerable portions 
lands had already changed to 
hands. 

In 1550 (‘ Patent Rolls,” 3 Edw, VI, pt. 
10) there was a grant to Sir 


of the 
the same 


Hospital of St. Mary Rowncevall . . . with 
the Churchyard thereto belonging,’ the 


messuage called ‘‘ the almeshouse,’’ a wharf, 
a stable, cellars and land called ‘* le bake- 
side,’ gardens, a shop called ‘“‘le longe 
shoppe,”’ all of which premises are stated to 
bein the occupation of Jchn Rede and other 
named persons. ‘The buildings tinally disap- 
peared to make room for |yorthampton House. 

Rede’s will, a lengthy document, which 
specifically mentions 
called Rounsyvall,”’ is of considerable  in- 
terest for its minute detail of the contents 
of a Tudor house. He was Churchwarden of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1542-44, and theu 
gave the Church ‘‘ oon Veastemente of White 


to the same wt all thynges complete for a 
preste tc synge wtall.”’ 
he had, for his will mentions ‘‘ twoo frontes 
for aulters of silke and golde.”’ 


which it came; other vestments and orna- 


way to St. Martin’s and St. Margaret’s. 
There is a view of the Rounceval in the 
Guildhall Library ‘reference mislaid). 


J. Vs ak. 


EV THOMAS SCUTT (s. 1769) (13 S. i. 

410).—He died 21 Sept., 1852, aged 83. 

See M. I., Pagham Churchyard, 

relict, died at Brighton, 
aged 80. 


Mary, his 


19 Oct., 1864, 


A. H. W. FyxMore. 





‘my dwelling house | ™ 2 C1 
tion of a style, without antecedent tradition, 


Damaske with Spotts of Redde Wt an Albe | 
He did not give all | 


It is not | 
: ; | 
very difficult to conjecture the souree from | , ; > A 

: J | a thinker discussing both his value and his 
; mig lee : | place in the efforts at popularisation of theory 
ments from St, Mary’s Chapel found their | ; 
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history of ‘ N. & (.’ a nine years’ interval | 


The house in ques- | 
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he Library. 

The Folewer to the Donet. By Reginald Pecock. 

Edited by Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock. (Mil- 

ford: For the Early English Text Society. 

£1 10s. net). 

HIS edition of the ‘ Folewer ’ comes worthily 

after the editor’s ‘Donet.’ Reginald Pecock 1s 
one of those writers whom oblivion has nearly 


| covered, though their work, whether as litera- 


28 Henry VIII, | 


| admiration for solid 


Thomas | 
Cawarden of ‘‘All that Chapel of the late | 


ture or as philosophy, is built up into the 
fabric of the English we speak and the English 
temper and habit of thought that we know. 
Much of the admirable work of the E.E.T.S. 
is of value solely on linguistic grounds, which 
may even themselves be somewhat narrow, but 
here we have a work which yields to few in its 
linguistic interest and at the same time claims 
intrinsic merit. Miss 
Hitchcock does justice to both sides of the 
‘ Folewer’ in her scholarly Introduction, where 
she gives us, together with a concise narrative 
of Pecocks’ chequered life and tragic end, an 
analysis of his language and a discussion of 
his style and vocabulary. She does well to 


| warn the reader not to be led by its relative 


| Folio) 


facility and modern character to miss the 
peculiarities in detail of Pecock’s English. Still 
less should we let ourselves get blunted in our 
admiration for the strength, fulness and order 
of thought which could so successfully compel 
Knglish—then so hard and stiff an instrument, 
with so poor a philosophical vocabulary—to its 
service. Useful and interesting as the student 
finds Pecock from the side of mere language, 
the real burning-point of the study is at the 
mating of language with thought, in the crea- 


and amid cramping difficulties. Miss Hitch- 
cock only writes with moderation when she 
declares that Pecock’s importance in the 
history of English prose has been under-esti- 
mated. 

The ‘ Donet’ is a treatise for the plain man 
on the moral virtues, the * Folewer’—a com- 
panion treatise on the intellectual virtues. 
Many matters of philosophical interest arise, 
for Pecock was master of all the theology and 
philosophy of his day. <A few of these find 
place in the Notes. An essay on Pecock as 


in the. fifteenth century might well employ 
some student of the time. 


The Title-Page of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. By Spielmann. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

HIS isa work written in celebration of the 
First Folio Tercantenary of last year, and its 
purport is a comparative study of the Droeshout 

Portrait and the Stratford monument. It is 

illustrated with nearly 50 plates, some of which 

(and especially the reproduction of Mr. H. C. 

Folger’s “ Unique Proof ” title-page of the First 

of extraordinary interest. Mr. 


are 
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Spielmann vindicates the originality of the 
bust, and in doing so gives amusing and con- 
vincing evidence of the carelessness of draughts- 
men and engravers, even of those working for 
the illustrious Dugdale. The degree to which 
the bust was travestied is indeed astonishing; 
but the fashion of accuracy had not then been 
thought of as our author shows by quoting 
Mercurius Civicus — first English illustrated 
paper—which in four successive weekly num- 
bers gave a portrait of Prince Maurice, Prince 
Rupert and two other notables, using the same 
picture each time, but changing the name. 
Another amusing detail is Mr. Spielmann’s 
reproduction upon his own upper lip, of the | 
same measurement as that of the bust, of the | 
effect of length produced by the curious 
moustache. He entirely disbelieves in the sug- | 
gestion that a piece has been broken off the | 
nose, and that feature then carved to a smaller | 
scale. The Droeshout portrait is exhaustively | 
studied and illustrated, working out to the | 
conclusion that the Flower picture was painted | 
after the print. 

In the concluding section, on the attempts | 
of modern artists to reconstruct the head of | 
Shakespeare from a combination of the 
Droeshout print and the bust, an impressive | 
example is Madox Brown’s picture in the Man- | 
chester Gallery, which, however, seems too | 
purely melancholy and has a thought too much | 
of the magnate about it. The bust by Pro- | 
fessor Allen in the Churchyard of St. Mary | 
Aldermanbury, is a most skilful, penetrating | 
rendering of the bust at Stratford—a rendering, | 
that is to say, by a modern formula and the | 
hand of an artist, of the presumed intention | 
behind the slightly uncouth Jacobean original. 

Mr. Speilmann is well-known as a lively | 
critic, and incisive repudiator of ill-imagined | 
theories, and shows himself so in this volume. | 
Thus he handles somewhat severely the believers | 
in the death-mask suggestion, and pours scorn | 
—hut it is well-deserved—on people who have 
been so stupid as to set up the engravings in 
Dugdale against the bust as we now have it 
at Stratford. The secret of Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal appearance is protected by the famous 
rhyme. We do not remember to have seen 
before the whimsical idea that since the curse 
threatens the “‘ man” who should disturb the 
bones, women might be safely employed to 
exhume them. But, of course, the very thought 
of exhuming them at all strikes one cold. 


By Edward Gepp. 





An Essex Dialect Dictionary. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d. net). 


HIS is a second edition of a piece of work for 

which we have already expressed our admira- 
tion. In his new preface the author has some 
welcome words of reassurance for those who, 
like Mr. Miller Christy, believe that the Essex 
dialect is perishing, and the harvest he has 
garnered with so much care to ascertain that 
each word is in use, or has been so within the 
memory of the contributor, gives cheerful evi- 
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| dence to the same effect. Among the Appen- 


a 
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dixes is given in full an interesting review of 
the first edition, which appeared in Sprache 
and Literatur Feb., 1922, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor William Horn. 


Books WortHu Norinec. 


“Indian Painting under the Mughals’ (1550 
1750). By Percy Brown. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. £5 5s. net). 

Vol V of Dr. Allen’s edition of the letters of 
Erasmus (1522-1524). (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. £1 8s. net). 

‘The Artists’ London.’ As seen in Eighty 
Contemporary Pictures with Essays by Jou 
Drinkwater, Wilfrid Whitten, James Laver, 
and W. P. Robins. (John Castle. £1 5g, 


net). 
‘Some Early Impressions.’ By Leslie Stephen. 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


In tHe Press. 


Sir Charles Bell’s ‘Tibet Past and Present” 
will be published in the autumn by the Ox- 
ford University Press. It contains, besides 
matters of historical and political importance, 
quotations from Tibetan poetry and proverbs 
and records of conversations with leading 


men. 

The ‘ ‘Tusitala’ edition of Stevenson will pro- 
hably be completed this month with ‘ Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ ‘In the South Seas,” 
‘Vailima Papers’ and five volumes of 
* Letters.’ 

Mr. Murray is publishing this month ‘A 
Bibliography of Moslem Architecture in 
Palestine,’ by K. A. C. Creswell, late Inspector 
of Monuments. 

The Cambridge University Press announces the 
publication of the two volumes — entitl 
‘The Chief Elements used in English Place 
names ’"—edited by Professor Mawer, which 
form the introduction to the work of the 
English Piace-name Society designed to sut- 
vey English place-names county by county. 


WueEn sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are ft 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Epiror1aL communications should be ad. 
dressed to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries, 
22. Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertise 
ments, Business Letters. and Corrected Proofs 
to “The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks . 
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